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Verona contains many very remarkable 

remains of Roman tness, and also of 
the middle ages. There are yet standin 
several Roman triumphal arches, whic’ 

time has, indeed, stripped of their chief 

8, but which still display in 

their noble style the antiquity of their 

construction. One of these is even re- 

as a work of Vitruvius, and still 

the name of Arco di Viiruvio. 

But that which particularly distinguishes 

Verona from every other city, is its amphi- 

theatre, than which no relic of the Ro- 

man world has suffered less from the ra- 


4 of time. 

the tombs of the Scaligers, or della 
Scala family, once the sovereigns of Ve- 
Tona, this city possesscs' some very curi- 
ous monuments of the middle ages. The 
stand in the cemetery of the ancient Ton 
of Our Lady. One of the most rematk- 
Vou. vu. 2A 








Sepulchral PAonument at Werona. 
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able of these is the mausoleum repre- 
sented in the engraving annexed to this 
article, erected in honour of Mastin the 
Second, who died in 135] ; and, accord. 
ing to the Latin inscription, was lord of 
Verona and Brixen, Parma, Lucca, and 
the whole march of Feltre. It exhibits, 
like other Italian structures of that time, 
a medley of the Grecian and Gothic 
styles, decorated with the profusion of 
ornament peculiar. to the latter. It rests 
upon four columns, nine feet asunder. 
Upon these is placed a very large,. thick 
slab of verd-antique marble, which af- 
fords a platform for the tomb itself. The 
vaulted roof which covers the latter is 
also supported by four pillars, highly 
adorned in spirals. The whole is embel- 
lished with subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment, and surmounted by an equestrian 
statue of Mastin, the size of life. The 
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base is surrounded by a noble enclosure 
of stone and iron, with a pillar at each 
corner supporting a tabernacle, in which 
is the statue of a man in armour. 

The engraving which adorns the de- 
scription of the sepulchral monument at 
Verona, we presume will be viewed with 
deep interest; for certainly a more beau- 
tiful or more magnificent specimen of the 
kind is not to be met with. The original 
may be found in Mr. Ackermann’s Forget 
Me Not, which is there admirably en- 
graved by Mr. E. Finden, from a design 
by S. Prout. The performance is of 
great merit, and worthy the excellent 
work which it ornaments. 


Annual We risdicals. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND 
NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 

TuE annual periodicals have attained 
great and deserved popularity, forming so 
distinct and important a class of litera- 
ture, possessing such irresistible claims 
upon our attention, that to notice them 
merely as pretty little books, presenting 
a pleasing variety of poetry and prose, 
and from the elegant gents in which 
they are clad are admirably adapted for 
a Christmas present or a new year’s gift, 
we should be neglecting a most impor- 
tant part of our duty, and committing an 
act of great injvsiice to our readers, in 
withholding from them the amusing ard 
pleasing information they contain. We in- 
tend, therefore, as we have read these little 
volumes with avidity, to take a brief review 





of their various merits, and give extracts Outraged 


from them at as much length as the limits 
of our work will permit. For this pur- 
pose we also devote a supplementary num- 
ber, and we proceed first to notice the 
elder of the beautiful family of the an- 


nuals— 


The Forget fle Not for 1827. 

This work has thirteen most appropri- 
ate and striking embellishments, poetical 
contributions from the most popular au- 
thors, and tales amusing and deeply pa- 
thetic from distinguished writers. So 
rich and excellent is the talent—and so 
varied are the subjects, that we have great 
difficulty in selecting a flower from so 
charming a bed. he following histo- 
rical event, however, is beautifully 
sketched :— 

ESCAPE OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS, FROM LOCHLEVEN 
CASTLE. 

BY MISS BENGER. 


Tne Castle of Lochleven has been long 
mouldering in decay; the strength of 
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those compact round towers, which so 
often” repelled the English invader, has 
ielded to time; the steep stone stairs 
leading to the state apartments have been 


transported, for the purpose of construct. 
ing dykes, to the opposite shore ; even 
the chamber once occupied by Mary 


Stuart is with difficulty to be distinguished 
in the surrounding mass of ruins. The 
lake alone, with the exception of the 
few scattered habitations erected on its 
banks, which disturb not the faith of his. 
torical associations, presents the same 
aspect that it wore in other days; and 
we may spare a glance to the modest roof 
where the too early lamented poet, Michael 
Bruce, first saw the light, without losing 
the pleasurable consciousness of reality 
with which we linger on the spot where 
Mary landed after her memorable escape 
from Lochleven—that critical moment, 
the most agitated, perhaps the happiest, 
of her calamitous existence. 

It is natural that the lovers of Scottish 
history should approach these desolated 
walls with the expectation of discoveri 
some local illustrations of the mou 
scenes which, in 1566, were here exhi- 
bited, and which form in a manner the 
prelude to Mary’s tragedy. But although 
tradition directs our attention to the tur- 
ret in which the queen was lodged with 
Catherine Kennedy, the only female at- 
tendant who had been permitted to ac. 
company her, the filling-up of the outline 
must be left to the erudition or the fancy 
of the spectator. We look in vain for 
some vestige of the place in which the 
queen was despoiled of the en- 
signs of sovereignty; when struggling 

th Lindsey’s ru she sub- 
scribed, unread, the fatal deed of abdica- 
tion, and became as a cipher in Scotland. 
It is for the poet only to describe the em- 
bowed window, under which Murray 
stood, the last time that he ex 
with her an affectionate farewell—when 
weeping on his neck, and melting with 
— tenderness, she errnestly im 

im to protect and cherish that child, 
who had been made the innocent instru- 
ment of his mother’s degradation. No 
vestige remains of the royal cnet; 
which, with mock respect, was suspe 
from the bed in which Mary lay, sut- 
rounded by female spies, and sometimes 
ruder sentinels, whom the rigour of her 
unkind, ungrateful brother had authorised 
to watch and:control her movements. — 

But, if the relics of Mary’s captivity 
have perished, memorials of her escape 
are not wanting; and, after the lapse of 
more than two hundred and fifty years, 
we are enabled to trace her steps, to ob- 
serve, and in a manner almost to witness, 
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the progress of her deliverance. The 
fortress of Lochleven, situated, as is well 
known, in Kinross-shire, was a place of 
considerable strength, and at an early pe- 
riod had resisted many attacks of English 
invaders. The adventurous enterprise of 
the brave De Vipont, who, with four gal- 
lant knights, by a masterly mancuvre, 
had compelled Sir John de Harling to 
raise the siege and return to England, had 
been celebrated more than two centuries, 
when the castle came into the ion 
of Sir Robert Douglas, who had espoused 
the repudiated mistress of James the Fifth, 
the haughty Lady Margaret Erskine, 
mother of the regent Murray, and, ac- 
cording to her own testimony, the lawful, 
though unacknowledged, wife of the king 
of Scotland. Absurd as were these pre- 
tensions, they were not without abettors 
and defenders among: Murray’s professed 
partisans ; but the arrogance of the lady’s 
manners rendered her generally unpopu-. 
lar; nor was it without reason that Mary 
conceived for her an aversion, which’ she 
never betrayed to any other individual in 
Scotland. After the defection of the royal 
army on Carberry-hill, and the frightful 
indignities to which she had been sub- 
jected at Edinburgh, the delinquencies of 
Lady Margaret ceased to be regarded ; 
and it is probable that Mary, with her 
wonted facility in believing all she wished, 
allowed herself to calculate on receiving 
friendly offices from the mother of Lord 
Murray ; she soon pees however, 
that nothing prevailed with this imperious 
dame like gold ; and that by chinking a 
foll purse, or displaying jewels, which 
were indirectly offered to her acceptance, 
she should best enforce attention from her 
venal hostess. Her next step was to win 
her nominal guardian, Sir William Doug- 
las; but his pusillanimity baffled her 
persuasions, and though not less merce- 
nary than his mother, and more humane, 
he was too wary to hazard the displeasure 
of the regent, whom he rather feared than 
rey, the doubtful chance = — 
ishi e su and earning 

gratitnde of the Tosa Scotland. 

His younger brother George was of a 
nature more susceptible of generous sym- 
| — From him Mary won pity by 

tears ; she obtained his friendship by 
her confidence, and he engaged in her 
cause with impassioned zeal ; but his first 
attempt for her relief miscarried, and 
nerve but to ge pretexts for aes 
ueen with greater rigour. ‘* Help 
me,™* she wrote to Catherine de Medicis, 
“help me speedily, or I shall perish in 
this »” " At this moment Mary saw 
bereaved of her only friend. 


George had been expelled the castle; but 
2A2 





he left in it another youth, equally de- 
voted to the queen’s causc, and more able 
to sustain it. This new champion was 3 
stripling of seventeen, an orphan kinsman 
of the house of Douglas, and entirely de- 
pendent on the bounty of his powerful 
sman. No latent ambition kindled 
the zeal that glowed within his breast— 
he was humble and obscure ; no juvenile 
vanity had suggested such dreams of 
passion as George Douglas was believed 
tocherish. His efforts were prom: by 
pity and patriotism: if he failed in the 
enterprise, he might expect to forfeit his 
life; and if he succeeded, he was sure to 
lose the friendship of the house of Douglas. 
Never was courage more strikingly ex- 
emplified, never was intrepidity more hap- 
pily blended with prudence, than in th 
modest youth. Convinced that the bold. 
est course is the safest, he resolved, at 
supper-time, in the face of the assembled 
household, to steal from the niche in 
which they were rp cua the keys of the 
castle, and to avail himself of the succeed. 
ing prayers to effect the liberation of the 
ueen of Scots. Apprized of his plan 
ough the medium of Catherine Ken. 
nedy, Mary, on the plea of indisposition, 
refused the next Sunday morning to rise 
from her bed; and by this mancuvre 
she was at length relieved from the pre- 
sence of her odious spies, who gladl 
quitted her for the supper-table. 0 
sooner was she freed from their vigilance, 
than, without even waiting to change her 
night-clothes, she precipitately left the 
apartment, supported by Catherine, who 
had, however, taken the precaution to 
suspend a shawl from the window as the 
signal of the enterprise. Softly and cau- 
tiously the queen descen ogee 
alarmed by imaginary sounds an real 
silence. At the foot of the stairs she 
paused in an agony of suspense—all was 
still. -Without venturing to articulate a 
single word, she counted the minutes that 
must have elapsed since the critical mo- 
ment when Douglas was to secrete the 
keys. Even then he had to achieve 
another task almost equally difficult, in 
withdrawing unnoticed from the assem- 
bled congregation. The chances of suc- 
cess were few, the risk most imminent. 
Another minute passed, and suddenly, 
like the phantom of a dream, appeared 
the active though diminutive form of 
— Douglas, at oo beckoning the 
itives to a proech, significan 
wetiesing to em to observe lone. 
The queen and Catherine pursued his 
steps, each gliding like a nocturnal spec- 
tre, till they a 2 first and most 
important gate, to which Douglas pre- 
sented one of the four large massive ope 
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concealed under his cloak. At that sound 
the queen shuddered, so overwhelming 
was dread of discovery ; but her con- 
ductor, with perfect coolness, quickly 
opened and then cautiously relocked the 
portal. In like manner he cleared the 
second gate, and again, in spite of the 
queen’s impatience, observed the same 
precaution. At the third no ob- 
stacle occurred ; at the fourth, the baying 
of a dog excited in the queen such alarm, 
that she no sooner found herself without 
the walls, that she darted towards the 
boat, s of the stones which 
bruised her feet, from which, for safety, 
she had put off her shoes ; and springing 
into the boat, which had been drawn to 
the shore, she conjured las not to 
lose a single moment. Having reached 
the middle of the lake, Douglas threw 
from the boat the four heavy keys, which 
impeded its course; meanwhile, Cathe- 
rine seized an oar, and rowed with all her 
strength. But, instead of making for the 
nearest land, Douglas steered towards a 
more distant point, contiguous to the 
wood, in which the fugitives might be 
sheltered from pursuit. With what ex- 
ultation did he now discover, on the mar- 
gin of the lake, a horse evidently prepared 
to assist their cause, and, as was now 
apparent, attended by e Douglas, 
who, in conjunction with Seaton 
‘and John Beaton, both included in the 
number of Mary’s confidential friends, 
had, ‘in different stations, reconnoitred 
the coast. It were superfluous to speak 
of joy in such a moment ; but faint were 
the transports with which Mary was 
hailed by Lord Seaton to the rapturous 
emotions with which the two Douglases 
reci: ted congratulations. With what 
rr did they convey her to Niddry !— 

with what triumph did they see her lodged 

in the palace of Hamilton ! 

Thus happily terminated an enterprise, 
of which it was the peculiar feature that 
none suffered by it either in person or for- 
tune. Even George Douglas, after a 
tem: exile in France, returned to 
Seotiand, and was rewarded with the hand 
and fortune of a noble heiress. John 
Beaton, one of his auxiliaries, attached 
himself to Mary’s service; and little 
William Dougias, as he was called, con- 
tinued in her household, and was one of 
the individuals mentioned in that last 
testament which was written a few hours 
before her death, with expressions of gra- 
titude and regret. In like manner Cathe- 
rine Kennedy retained the intimacy with 

~ fher queen to which she had been admitted 
by participating in her sorrows; and 
during all her subsequent trials and mis- 
fortunes, Mary was soothed by the pre- 
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gence, or sustained by the counsels, of 
those whose fidelity and attachment had 
been approved at Lochleven. 





From the same work we extract two 
poems of peculiar beauty :— 
NATURE, 
BY DAVID LESTER RICHARDSON, ESQ. 


Tue fair smile of morning, 
The glory of noon, 

The bright stars adorning 
The path of the moon, 

The mist-covered mountain, 
The valley and plain, 

The take and the fountain, 
The river and main, 

Their magic combining, 
Tilume and control, 

The care and repining 
That darken the soul. 


The timid spring, stealing 
Through light and perfume ; 
The summer's revealing 
Of beauty and bloom ; 
The rich autumn glowing 
With fruit treasures crown’d ; 
The pale winter, throwing 
His snow-wreaths around ; 
All widely diffusing 
A charm on the earth, 
Wake loftier musing 
And holier mirth. 


There is not a sorrow 
That hath not a balm 
From nature to borrow, 
In tempest or calm; 
There is not a season, 
There is not a scene, 
But Fancy and Reason 
May gaze on serene, 
And own it possessing 
A zest for the glad, 
A solace and biessing 
To comfort the sad ! 


ee 


THOUGHTS. 
BY HENRY NEELE, FQ. 


T saw a glow-worm on a grave, 
But its cold light could not scare 
Baser worms who came to crave 
A share of the banquet there: 
And I thought of Fame—can it lighten the 
gloom, 
Or warm the chilliness of the tomb? 


1 gazed on Saturn's beautiful ring, 
(I gazed and I marvell'd much) 
Shining a lovely but separate thing 
Round the orb that it could not touch : 
And I thought of Hope, shining bright and high, 
Never close, although ever righ. 
I saw the dew-drops gemming the Rowers, 
Beautiful pearls by Aurora strung, 
But they vanished away in a few short hours, 
As o’er them the sun his full radiance flung ; 
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And 1 theught of youth's generous fcelings— 
how svon 
They're parched and dried up in manhood's 
noon ! 
{saw a tree by a fair river side 
Put forth many a strong and vigorous shoot, 
Bat it breathed naught but pestilence far and 
wide, 
And it poison’d the stream that bathed its 
root : 


And I thought of ingratitude piercing the breast 
That bas nursed it to strength and bas rock’d it 
to rest, 


1 saw the leaves gliding down a brook ; 
Swift the brook ran, and bright the sun 


burn‘d ; 
The sere and the verdant the same course they 


took, 
And sped gaily and fast—but they never 
return’d ! 
And I thought how the years of a man pass 
away— 
Three score and ten—and then where are they ? 





Che Riterarp Souvenir for 1827. 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


Tue talented editor of the above work 
has abundantly proved in the merits of 
this elegant volume his desire to outstrip 
his competitors. Of his endeavours, 
however, he would not have us for a 
moment consider this as his ne plus ulira; 
but be that as it may, whether we esti- 
mate the Soevenir for its high literary 
character, or its striking and —— em- 
bellishments, we view it with admiration 
and surprise. Landscape, portrait, and 

subjects are designed and en- 
graved by the most eminent artists, and 
the prose articles are of the highest 
order. A striking feature of the work is 
a portrait of Lord Byron, taken in 1822, 
by West, and some lines from the noble 
poet are there inserted, which we will 
extract, but their authenticity is exceed- 
ingly problematic. 


LINES 
Written in the Livre des Etrangers of the 
Union Hotel at Chamouni. 
BY THE LATE LORD BYRON. 
How many numbered, and how few agreed 
{nage, in clime, in character, or creed! 
Here wandering Genius leaves an unknown 


name, 
And Folly writes—for others do the same ; 


The hardy Russian hails congenial snow; 

The Spaniard shivers as the breezes biow. 
Knew we the objects of this varied crew— 

To stare how many, and to feel how few! 
Here nature's child, ecstatic from her school, 
And travelling probleme that admire by rule ; 





The timorous poet woos his modest muse, 

And thanks his stars he’s safe from all reviews; 

The pedant drags from out his motley store 

A line some bundred hills have heard before : 

Here critics too (for where's the happy spot 

So blessed by nature as tohave them not!) 

Spit their vile slaver o’er some simple phrase 

Of foolish wonder, or of honest praise,— 

Some pompous hint, some comment on mine 
host 


Some direful failure, or some empty boast ;— 
Not blacker spleen could fill these furious men 
If Jeffrey's soul had perched on Gifford’s pen ! 
Here envy, hatred, and the fool of fame, 
Joined in one act of wonder when they came; 
Here beauty's worshipper in flesh or rock— 
The incarnate fancy and the breathing block— 
Sees the white giant in his rube of light 
Stretch his huge form to look o'er Jura’s height 
And stops, when hastening to the RJest remains, 
And hidden beauties of more classic plains ; 
And here whom hope beguiling bids to seek 
Ease for his breast and colour for his cheek, 
Still stealsa t from A 's sky, 
And looks and wonders on his way—to die! 
But he, the author of these idle lines, 
What passion leads bim and what tie confines? 
For him what friend is true, what mistress 
blooms ? 
What joy elates him, or what grief consumes? 
Impassioned, » Vigorous, or old, 
What matters ?—bootless were his story told, 
Some praise at least one act of sense may 
claim— 
He wrote these verses, but he veiled his name. 








The following anecdote, which is well 
told, is from the same work :— 


THE WITCH. 
BY JOHN GALT, ESQ. 

THEY talk ignorantly of human nature 
who regard the abolished crime of witch- 
craft as having had its origin in the phan- 
tasma of superstition. Nothing is more 
common in the m ent of mankind 
than to see persons who, from having felt 
deference paid to their mental superiority, 
have assumed to themselves the preroga- 
tive of governing others b: thelr dicta, 
rather than by the reasonable exercise of 
their understandings. In such assump- 
tion, or arr consists the criminality 
of witchcraft—a crime as old as human- 
ity, and as eternal as power and imbe- 
cility in the faculties of man. The fol- 
lowing little anecdote is a demonstration 
of the moral theorem here propounded :— 

About the end of the of king 
James the First of Great Britain, a ma- 
tronly woman of the name of Rebecca 
Swarth, came to reside in the village of 
Stoke-Regis. Her appearance was rather, 
but in no remarkable degree, above her 
apparent condition. Some said she had 
surely been a gentlewoman ; others were 
of opinion that her husband had been an 
apothecary ; and the whole community of 
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the were somewhat surprised that 
she did not practise as a midwife. She 
lived, however, among them many years, 
avoiding the observation which she was 
evidently conscious of having attracted. 
During the whole period her manners 
were mild but reserved, and her conduct 
and deportment singularly unexception- 
able. 

This friendless and forlorn person at 
last became old ; her means, from what- 
ever source derived, whether from the in- 


One day, it was in January, and after 
many stormy days of sleet and shower, 
she came to the door of Alice Thorwald, 
a neighbour, and requested the loan of a 
little meal or flour. Alice at the time 
was busy fondling her child, and answer- 
ed the request—which was modestly 
enough made—harshly. Rebecca repeat- 
ed it, and received a still more ungraci- 
ous reply. Rebecca a third time begged the 
little loan of which she stood, as she said, 
really in great need; but the third an- 
swer was still less kind than the former 
two, and she was told to apply elsewhere ; 
“¢ for,” said Alice Thorwald, ** I have 
something else to do with my dear child 
than to heed such applications.” 

Rebecca Swarth made no immediate 
reply, but drawing her cloak close around 
her, she looked sternly at Alice for a 
short s of time, and then replied— 
“ ‘Well as you love, or think you love, 
that darling, beware of the harm you are 
doomed to do to it !” 

When the old woman had retired, her 
words recoiled upon Alice, and when 
Eben Thorwald returned home in the 
evening, Alice mentioned to him the oc- 
currence and the malediction, for so she 
had felt it, of Rebecca Swarth. 

Eben was of a gloomy frame of feeling, 
strong in resolution, and withal di 
to the worship of superiority, however 
constituted. He was =riuz suspici- 
ous, and not unrivctured with envy; 
hence, either from antipathy or from the 
effect of some experienced slight, he at 
once disliked Rebecca Swarth, and was 
awed by her sagacity. 

He caused Alice, his wife, to repeat to 
him the malediction ; be pondered on its 
intimation; he thought he could discern 
in it something of more than met the 
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ear:—he stripped the child naked,— 
carefully examined all its body,—could 
find no mark of scathe upon its skin; 
aad he finally concluded that if there 
were any power in the bodemert, the evil 
thereof was to fall upon Alice. 

Alice laughed at this conclusion, and 
for some time afterwards no change was 
observable in her conduct; but in the 
end Eben saw, or thought he saw, that 
she did not treat the child with her wont- 
ed affection, and chided her for the ne. 

lect, reminding her at the same time of 
becca Swarth’s prophecy. 

Alice, disturbed by his exhortations, 
affected to fondle and caress the baby ten 
times more than she would otherwise 
have done, till her anxiety grew to habi- 
tude, and all her neighbours spoke to her, 
and marvelled at the inordinate and fool- 
ish fondness for the child with which she 
embittered both her own life and that of 
her husband. Eben himself became im. 
patient at her exclusive endearments, and 
one day bethought, as\a remedy to check 
the morbid affection of Alice, to apply to 
Rebecca Swarth for advice. 

*¢ Your wife,” said Rebecca, “has had 
a dream or an omen, that has told her she 
is ordained to do mischief to the child.” 

From that moment Eben felt himself 
irresistibly drawn to watch the conduct 
of Alice. The hand of fate had indeed 
laid hold of him ;—he felt it—he trem- 
bled ;—but he could not shake it off. 

One night, while he was otserving 
Alice watching the baby as it lay asleep 
in its cradle, he saw, or fancied he saw, 
the fondness with which she was hanging 
over it suddenly change, and a ghastly 
and haggard expression supplant the 
wonted maternal benignity of her coun- 
tenance. 

* You so worship that child,” said he, 
as if willing to be disenchanted from the 
impression which her agitation had pro- 
duced—“ you so worship it, that oue 
might think you make much of it in or- 
der to hide some intent tu do it harm.” 

Alice burst into tears, and wept with 
impassioned grief over the child, who, 
awakened ay her sobs, smiled at her sor- 
row. 

Eben was overawed at the effect of his 
remark, and endeavoured to soothe her 
with all his kindness ; but his — 
received an irrecoverable shock when she 
informed him that she had one night 
dreamt a dream, in which she saw Rebec- 
ca Swarth come to her bedside with a 
knife in her hand, and heard her say— 
“ Out the thread !”—* From that hour, 
continued the comfortless Alice, “ I have 
often seen a shadowy hand, holding 4 
bloody knife, hovering over the cradle,— 
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and the hand is like my own hand—.” 
e oe * @ * s 
These circumstances, after the 
execution of his infatuated wife, Eben 
Thorwald told to the rector, who caused 
Rebecca Swarth to be apprehended as a 
witch.—She was cast into prison, and se- 
_veral times examined ; but no proof could 
be produced that she was in any way con- 
ceed in the murder of the child for 
whieh Alice had suffered ;—Alice had 
confessed, when seized with the knife in 
her hand, that she had done the deed her- 
,self, from the instigations of a power 
w not, and whose 
Anfluence she could not resist. But the 
forlorn and wretched Rebecca’s 
was soon exhausted. On her 
‘ion she confessed herself a witch, 
the worthy clergyman interroga 
the manner of her intercourse 
devil, and piously inquired what 
she had derived for having sold to 
her eternal jewel. ‘ The end of my 
” was her only answer. 
here she was burnt may yet 
common : it is still bare 
with ashes. Some say no 
ever alights on the ground there. 
The sheep nibble at a distance from it, so 
that it is as much distinguished by the 
the 
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rank growth of the her! around as b 
of the eo ae she an | 





We shall conclude our notice of this 


tful volume with copying a poem of 
sulrdarmeny and grace, entitled 


THE BETTER LAND. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ Lhear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou call’st its children a happy band ; 

Mother ! oh, where is that radiant shore ? 

Shall we not seck it, and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange Llows, 

And the fireflies glance through the myrtle- 

boughs ?* ‘ 

— Not there, not there, my child!” 


“ Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ! 
Or ‘midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And stran,e, bright birds, on their starry 
wings, 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 

— ‘‘ Not there, not there, my child!” 


“ Isit far away, in some region old, 

“Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold ?— 
‘Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral 

strand— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better Jand 7” 
— “ Not there, not there, my child." 


«* Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
— It is there, it is there, my child?” 





She Amulet, 
Or Christian and Literary Remem- 
brancer. 

THERE is a pensiveness of thought and 
a deep moral tone of feeling preserved 
throughout this very pleasing and in- 
structive Remembrancer. It speaks to 
the heart, and fails not in impressing the 
reader with sentiments of Christian love 
and the duties of a Christian life. All 
this is conveyed too, with so much dis- 
interested > 80 much tenderness and 
apparent sincerity, that the most rigid 
professors of any peculiar denomination 
may read without offence, while assuredly 
the moral faculties will be awakened and 
the heart bettered. The Amulet for 
1827 is enriched with ten exquisite en- 
gravings, and two plates of autographs. 
As a specimen of its literary gems, we 
quote the following powerfully written 
and beautiful poem from the pen of a 
talented friend :— 


A COLLOQUY WITH MYSELF. 
BY BERNARD BATON. 


As I walked by myself, I talked to myself, 
And myseif replied to me : 

And the questions myself then put to myself, 
With their answers, I give to thee. 

Put them home to thyself, and if unto thyself 
Their responses the same should be. 

O look well to thyself, and beware of thyself, 
Or so much the worse for thee. 


What are Riches? Hoarded treasures 
May, indeed, thy coffers fill; 

Yet, like earth's most flecting pleasures, 
Leave thee poor and heartless still. 


What are Pleasures? When afforded, 
But by gauds which pass away, 
Read their fate in lines recorded 
On the sea-sands yesterday. 


What is Fashion? Ask of Folly, 
She her worth can best express. 
What is moping Melancholy ? 
Go and learn of Idleness. 


What is Truth? Too stern a preacher 
For the prosperous and the gay ; 

But a safe and wholesome teacher 
In adversity’s dark day. 


What is friendship ? If well founded, 
Like some beacon’s heavenward glow. 
If on false pretensions grounded, 
Like the treacherous sands below. 
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What is Love! If earthly only, 
Like a meteor of the night ; 


Shining but to leave more lonely 
Hearts that hailed its transient light. 


But, when calm, refined, and tender, 
Purified from passion’s stain, 

Like the moon, in gentle splendour, 
Ruling o’er the peaceful main. 


What are Hopes, but gleams of brightness, 
Glancing darkest clouds between ? 

On foam-crusted waves, whose whiteness 
Gladdens ocean's darksome green. 


What are Fears? Grim phantoms, throwing 
Shadows o'er the pilgrim’s way, 

Every moment darker growing, 
If we yield unto their sway. 


What is Mirth? A flash of lightnins, 
Foflowed but by deeper gloom.— 

Patience? More than sunshine bright ‘ning 
Sorrow’s path, and labour’s doom. 


Whatis Time? A river flowing 
To Eternity’s vast sea, 

Forward, whither all are going, 
On its bosom bearing thee. 


What is Life? A bubble floating 
On that silent, rapid stream ; 

Few, too few, its progress nuting, 
Till it bursts, and ends the dream. 


What is Death, asunder rending 
Every tie we lov #0 well? 

But the gate to life un-ending, 
Joy in heaven! or woe in hell! 


Can these truths, by repetition, 
Lose their magnitude or weight 7 
Estimate thy own condition, 
Ere thou pass that fearful gate. 


Hast thou heard them oft repeated ? 
Mach may still be left to do; 

Be not by profession cheated ; 
Livs—as ¢f thou knew’st them true! 


As I waiked by myself, I talked to myself, 
And myself replied to me; 

And the questions myself then put to myself, 
With their answers, I've given to thee. 

Put them home to thyself, and if unto thyself 
Their responses the same should be, 

O look well to thyself, and beware of thyself, 
Or so much the worse for thee. 





BEES IN MEXICO. 


Tu following curious and interesting ac- 
count is given in Hall's South America: 

«¢ The bees, the honey-comb, and the 
hive, differ essentially from those in Eng- 
land. The hive is generally made out of 
a log of wood from two to three feet long, 
and eight or ten inches in diameter, hol- 
lowed out and closed at the ends by cir. 
cular doors, cemented closely to the wood, 
but capable of being removed at pleasure. 
Some people, instead of the clumsy ap. 
paratus of wood, have a cylindrical hive, 
made of earthen-ware, and relieved with 
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raised figures ard circular ritigs, so asto 
form rather handsome ornaments in the 
veranda of a house, where they are sus. 
pended by cords from the rvof, in the same 
manner that the wooden = the vil. 
1 are hung to the eaves cottages 
ore one side o the hive, halfway between 
the ends, is a small hole, aee 
for a loaded bee to enter, and 

& projection to prevent the rain from trick. 
ling in. In this hole, generally repre. 
senting the mouth of a man or some 
monster, the head of which is moulded in 
the clay of the hive, a bee is constantly 
stationed, whose office is no sinecure, for 
the hole is so small, he has to draw back 
every time a bee wishes to enter or to 
leave the hive. A gentleman told me 
that an experiment had been made by 
marking the sentinel, when it was observed 
that the same bee continued at his post a 
whole day. 

‘¢ When it is ascertained by the weight 
that the hive is full, the cok pieces are 
removed, and the honey withdrawn. The 
hive we saw opened was only pactly filled, 
which enabled us to see the economy of 
the interior to more advantage. 
honey is not contained in the elegant hex. 
agonal cells of our hives, but in wax bags, 
Not quite so large as anegg. These bags 
or bladders are hung round the sides of 
the hives, and appear about half full, the 
quantity being Baro. just as great as 
the strength of the wax will bear without 
tearing. Those near the bottom, being 
better supported, are more filled than the 
upper ones. In the centre of the lower 
part of the hive we observed an irregular 
shaped mass of comb, furnished with cells 
like those of our bees, all containing young 
ones, in such an advanced state, that, 
when we broke the comb and let them 
out, they flew merrily away. During 
this examination of the hive, the comb 
and the honey were taken out, and the 
bees disturbed in every way, but 
never stung us, though our faces and 
were covered with them. The honey 
gave out a rich aromatic perfume, and 
tasted differently from ours, but possessed 
an agreeable flavour.”— Time's Teles- 
cope. 


. CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Iw Ireland, the ancient customs of trying 
charms, bi ~ who shall be one’s future 
spouse, is still kept up with grea 

on this vigil ; hs dans nee 
same as those immortalized by Burns, in 
his inimitable ‘“ Hallowe'en,” which 
festival is celebrated by the Irish, also, 
with quite as much devotional ceremony 
as by the Scotch.— Jbid. : 
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Prish Moly Well, 


A sweet picturesque view of an Irish 

Holy Well, drawn by Penry Williams, 

from a sketch by T. Crofton Croker, Esq. 

and engraved by Henry Wallis, is finely 

ven in the pages of The Amulet. it 

so charmed us, that we have em- 

our artist to place an engraving of 

it in the pages of the Mrrnon, to illus- 
trate the which we here subjoin. 


THE SONG OF THE LITTLE 
BIR 


A LEGEND OF THE SOUTH OF IRE- 
LAND; WITH SOME REMARKS ON 
IRISH HOLY WELLS.—BY T, CROF- 
TON CROKER. 

Tur chief amusement of an excursion, 

which I recently made through the south 

Ps oe was collecting — bes — 

peasan various ndary tales ; 
and I found wp eet ih occasion, 
that the most favourable opportunity 
pps oe me of doing so, was at a kind 
religious meeting termed a patiern. 
This meeting - gees held in the 
vicinity of a well w been dedi. 
cated to a saint, from whence pro- 
bably the name. The belief 
that the waters of these holy wells possess 
virtues, which at certain occasions have 
miraculous operation, collects around 
them the most superstitious of the Irish 
peasantry, in the fond hope of receivi 
relief for their infirmities. The fi 
chapter of St. John may be referred to in 


ty, at these natural forts, con- 
Verta received the first rights of the church, 








a 


which excited a feeling of pious regard 
—— the spot. ew 

e salutary exercise of a pilgrimage 
to such placcs of reputed eae ee 
the medicinal property of the well itself, 
and, above all, the faith placed in the 
visit effect cures, which tend to keep alive 
the traditionary veneration for holy wells. 
If one in ig | hundred devotees receives 
any benefit, the miracle is soon noised 
abroad, with the usual exaggeration of 
oral transmission. 

The above engraving exhibits the le 
ral character of the aumanee ae 
pattern. As such assemblies are com- 
posed of those who believe in the per- 
formance of miracles through all ages of 
the world, legends of all description, but 
more particularly those of different saints, 
are told more freely than under other cir. 
cumstances, or in other situations. From 
several so related to me, I select the fol- 
lowing, chiefly on account of the extreme 
simplicity of its diction. Indeed, such 
was the charm of this simplicity ot style 
over me, that, at the time of h a | 
felt little inclined to question the of 
so marvellous a tale. The scenery around 
me may have had, and probably had its 
influence. It was a beautiful summer's 
evening, and weary with walking, I had 


sat down to rest u a ban! 
I fit refreshed 


pleased. An old woman con. 
cluded her prayers, and was about to de. 
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part, when I entered into conversation 
with her, and I have written the very 
words in which she related to me the le- 
gend of the song of the little bird. 

The tale, however, is not peculiar to 
Ireland; a more florid version of it will 
be found in the “ Prato Fiorito di verj 
Esemj,” a collection of Catholic legends, 
where it is given as related by Henricus, 
in his ‘“‘ Speculum Exemplorum.” 

‘¢ Many years ago, there was a very 
religious and holy man, one of the monks 
of a convent, he was one day kneel- 
ing at his prayers in the garden of his 
m 7, when he heard a little bird 
singing in one of the rose-trees of the 
garden, and there never was any thing 
that he had heard in the world, so sweet 
as the song of that little bird. 

“ And the holy man rose up from his 
knees, where he had been kneeling at his 
prayers, to listen to its song, for he 
thought he never in all his life heard any 
thing so heavenly. 

“ And ‘the little bird, after singing 
for some time longer in the rose-tree, flew 
away to a grove at some distance from 
the monastery, and the holy man followed 
it, to listen to its singing ; for he felt as 
if he:never could be tired of listening to 
the sweet song which it was singing out 
of its little throat. 

‘¢ And the little bird after that went 
away to another distant tree, and sung 
there for awhile, and then again to ano- 
ther tree, and so on in the same manner, 
but ever farther and farther away from 
the monastery, and the holy man still 
following it farther and farther and farther, 
still listening delighted to its enchanting 


song. 
- “But at last he was obliged to give 
up, as it was growing late in the day, 
and he returned to the convent ; and as 
he approached it in the evening, the sun 
was setting in the west with all the most 
heavenly colours that were ever seen in 
all this world, and when he came into the 
convent it was nightfall. 

‘* And he was quite surprised at every 
thing he saw; for they were all stran 
faces about him in the monastery, that he 
had never seen before, and the very place 
itself and every thing about it, seemed 
entirely different from what it was when 
he left in the morning; and the garden 
was not like the garden where he had 


been kneeling at his devotions when 
oH first h the singing of the little 


- * And while he was wondering at all 
that he saw, one of the monks of the 
convent came up to him, and the holy 


man questioned him-—‘ Brother, what is 


ing ing. Wes 


the cause of all these strange chan ges 
that have taken place here since the mom- 
ing.’ 

“ And the monk that he spoke to, 
seemed to wonder tly at his question, 
and asked him what he meant by the 
changes since morning ; for sure there 
was no ch that all was just as be. 
fore ; and then he said, ‘ Brother, why 
do you ask these strange questions, and 
what is your name? for yeu wear the 
habit of our order, though we have never 
seen you before.’ 

** So upon this, the holy man told his 
name, and that he had been at mass in 
the chapel in the morning, before he had 
wandered away from the garden, listening 
to the song of a little bird, that was 
singing among the rose-trees, near where 
he was kneeling at his prayers. 

‘ And the brother while he was speak. 
ing, gazed at him very earnestly, and 
then told him that there was in the con. 
vent a tradition of a brother of his name, 
who had left it two hundred years before, 
but that what had become of him was 
never known. 

“ And while he was speaking, the holy 
man said, *‘ My nour of death is come; 
blessed be the name of the Lord, for all 
his mercies to me, through the merits of 
his only begotten Son.’ 

“ And he kneeled down that very mo- 
ment, and said, ‘ Brother, take my con- 
fession, and give me absolution, for my 
soul is a 

*¢ And he made his confession, and re. 
ceived his absolution, and was anointed, 
and before midnight he died. 

‘¢ The little bird, you see was an an- 
gel, one of the cherubim or seraphim; 
and that was the way the Almighty was 
pleased in his mercy to take to himselt 
the soul of that holy man.” 





Friendship’s Offering for 1827. 
BY THOMAS K. HERVEY. 


Turs elegant Offering in every respect 
claims a favourable notice. The engrav- 
ings, which are numerous, are executed 
with great talent, and we have experi- 
enced much pleasure in looking over 
them. The literary portion of the work 
is done by most distinguished writers, 
and contributions from Mr. Hood, Mrs. 


Hemans, Miss Landon, Miss LE. Roberts, 
Mr. Croly, H. Neele, “Montgomery, 
Southey, Jerdan, Bernard Barton, John 
Clare, and Horatio Smith, sparkle with 
pleasing lustre in the pages of this charm- 

hall now present & 
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few ens of the work. The White 
Wolf, though we have been obliged some- 
what to curtail it, will lose nothing of its 
deep interest on transplanting it into our 
columns. But first we take the follow- 
ing pleasant morceau :— 


MORALITY IN MODERATION. 


‘Twixt Wit and Wisdom, Beauty sat; 

Both strove to win her favour ; 
Wit gaily talk'd of this and that, 

But Wisdom’s tone was graver. 

The first, her ear with trifles took ; 

The second to advise her, 
Said—** Take a page from Reason’s book, 

And grow a little wiser.” 


“ Not now, grave Sir ;"—return'd the maid ; 
© For, though I'm fond of reason, 
‘Tis much like venison, which, ’tis said, 
Is only good—in season. 
I must not take the leaf, kind sage, 
You'll need its consolation ; 
And I have here a single Page 
That better suits th’ occasion. 





THE WHITE WOLF. 


A Guard-Room Tale of the ** Black 
Brunswickers.” 


BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 


“SprincrELDT !” exclaimed his com- 
panions in arms, as they drew round the 
guard-room fire, “ it is your turn to wear 
out the night with a tale; ’tis the eve of 
be a is; and in the neighbourhood of 
the en there can be no lack of sub- 
” 


‘7 am ill acquainted,” returned Spting- 
feldt, ‘* with the traditions of the Herz, 
but my story, such as it is, may enable 
us to get through these hours of inaction. 
I forget the precise date, that, during the 
short reign of Robert, an Imperial Diet 
was convoked at Ratisbon. A maternal 
ancestor of mine, Bernhard De Wilmen- 
stein, received orders to repair, with his 
lances and men at arms, to the royal con- 
aud his route lay through the Black 

orest ; and, as the troopers rode merrily 
forward, they encountered a swarthy fe. 
male fantastically attired in the eastern 
fashion : but for her yellow turban and 
crimson trousers, the startled soldiers 
might have deemed her a being of the 

sphere, so wild and superhuman 
were her looks and gestures; they were, 
however, acquainted with the foreign 
she wore, and regarded her with a mix- 
ture of animosity and fear: she was a 
ipsy, and belonging to a race new to 
y- The sybil offered to read the 
fortunes of the strangers ; and many, ex- 
t their broad palms, looked and 
listened anxiously, for predictions of their 
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future po on Wilmenstein, who 
was a atholic, and despised such 
— mummery, forbade all parley with 
the Egyptian ; yet, compassionating the 
poverty which v— through a tat~ 
tered remains of her finery, flung a double 
ducat at her feet. The dark-eyed hag 
surveyed the donor of ‘this generous be 
quest with a half-pleased, half-angry 
air: the sum was greater than she could 
have expected from the united purses of 
the rude soldiers, but she had been des 
prived of the exertion of her mystic 
powers; a curse hovered on her lips; a 
second see at the gold sta’ the 
wrathful malediction, and she cried, in a 
tone in which gratitude seemed to strug 
gle with the baleful feelings of her heart, 
* BewaRE or A WHITE Wo tr !”— 
Bernhard laughed, and rode on. 

Arriving at Ratisbon, he found the city 
crowded to excess : the principal inns were 
entirely occupied ; every house was fur- 
nished with its full quota of guests, ex- 
cept one, which, bearing an evil name, 
and situated in a distant suburb, was uni- 
versally shunned. It had formerly been 
a place of considerable resort, and owed its 
present desertion to a horrible circum- 
stance, which had occurred’. many years 
before,—the murder of a rich guest by the 
landlord, who, convicted of the crime, 
was broken on the wheel in the street, in 
the front of the spot where he had perpe- 
trated so black'a deed. The house still 
offered entertainment to the people of Ra- 
tisbon, but it was only as a tavern 
during the day, no traveller ever slept 
under its inhospitable roof. De Wilmen- 
stein having no choice, and being, more- 
over, little troubled by nor cnr ve fears, 
cheerfully accepted the offered billet. Ap- 
pearing before the door of his quarters, he 
perceived that its gloom had not been exag- 

rated : it was a , extensive building, 
the windows were few and small, and set 
deep within the thickness of the wall ; and 
over the cut in stone, med the 
animal which gave name to the deserted 
inn; the warning of the elves 
upon his mind :—it:-was a White Wolf! 

he host and hostess, who, after repeated 
calls, vouchsafed to shew themselves, 
mbled at the stranger’s intrusion. 

he royal mandate being imperative, 
they were, however, compelled to admit 
De Wilmenstein as their guest, and they 
led the way to the in with a bad 


A pale, fair girl, the only domestic 
visible, strove to e atonement for the 
incivility of her employers. She put the 
best a ent in order; ass to un- 
arm the knight, and ‘received the boun- 
teous guerdon, which Bernhard” pressed 
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as the reward of her kind service, with 
modest gratitude; there was something 
ee, interesting about the tle 
ela; it reconciled to the dark re- 
cesses of the mansion, the rude insolence 
of its owner, and to the white wolf. The 
meetings of the Congress terminated 
every evening in a banquet and ball, at 
the palace of the duke of Bavaria; and 
thither the soldier, after robing himself 
in suitable habiliments, repaired. Princes, 
nobles, knights, and fair ladies graced 
the festal scene, and Bernhard was for 
some time content with being a spectator 
only, of the —— there — 
the before him. te 
of the “leeme of the fair and jewelled 
multitude, his thoughts involuntarily re- 
curred to the pale girl, pining beneath 
the iron sway of a harsh mistress ; but, 
at length, the image of the humble Mela 
was by a lovely vision which swam 
towards him in the graceful evolutions of 
the dance. She was richly but simply 
attired, in a flowing robe of white silk, 
confined round the slender waist by a 
cestus of pearls; her bright luxuriant 
tresses of waving gold were twined with 
strings of the same chaste gems; her 
arms, of a dazzling whitentss, which 
shamed the hue of her mantling drapery, 
were without any ornament save their 
own matchless beauty; her large blue 
es were soft and melting; and as the 
w movement of the music quickened 
into a livelier measure, tender flushes, 
ecarcely than the tints of the Pro- 
vence rose, dyed her fair cheek and added 
new lustre to her beaming eyes. This 
delicate creature was ill matched in a 
partner; the heavy saturnine -counte- 
nance, and the clumsy figure of prince 
Ladislaus were slight recommendations 
to a lady’s favour; his dancing was as 
uncouth as his person; and it. required 
little penetration to perceive, that he 
owed his acceptance to the authority of a 
parent or guardian, rather than to any 
mental or exterior attraction. The prince, 
in his awkward execution of a complicated 
figure, made a wrong step, and, striving 
Writhing with paia, he abruptly guitte 
rit! n, he abruptly quitted 
his fair partner = was floating exactly 
opposite to Bernhard, when the accident 
occurred; and now, left alone, seemed 
to ask the aid of some gay and gallant 
knight—the temptation was irresistible ; 
and st eagerly forward, the warrior 
3 fered himself as a substitute 
- for the disabled Ladislaus, and was cour- 
: teously received. 
Hours flew like minutes with the en- 
amoured Bernhard; the lady smiled 
sweetly upon him, and, despite of the 


frowns of Ladislaus and the inquiting 
glances of the baron Craussan, the father 
of the beautiful Adine, they continued 


to dance together until the company dis. 


The exulting hopes which the encou. 
ragement pom Ths oy by the loveliest 
maiden in Ratisbon, kindled in De Wil- 
menstein’s breast, were cruelly dam 
by the discovery of hex near relati 
to the baron Craussan, the emperor's as. 
piring favourite. This ambitious states- 
man, he well knew, would not hesitate 
to sacrifice the happiness of his child at 
the altar of his own interests, and Adine 
was, en a by her selfish 
mt to the cruel, licentious, unpri 
Fipled Ladislaus. Bernhard roletel 
upon the disparity of rank between him 


and his rival, and became poner. 
melancholy. The striking contrast af. 
forded by the gloomy pile of building, 
wherein he had taken up his quarters, to 

the illuminated halls of the ducal 
did not tend to raise his spirits. He was 
ushered by the owner of the desolate 
abode into a a ghastly-looking cham. 
ber, every article of the cumbrous fur. 
niture deepened by age to funereal black. 
ness, and each hideous object multiplied 
by their reflection in vast mirrors which 
seemed to stretch out the dimensions of 
this dreary place to a boundless extent, 
This was, in all probability, the very 
apartment in which the soldier’s unfortu- 
nate predecessor had met his fate, and 
No person appeared to have occupied it 
since the period of the murder. Bernhard 
looked round half-expecting the sheeted 
ost of the slain to start from one of 
ore long vistas which his eye vainly 
tried to penetrate; but, shaking off these 
idle thoughts, he walked towards the 
window, and felt more disappointment 
than he chose to acknowledge, even to 
himself, on finding that it did not face 
the street, but looked into a large neg- 
lected yard, green with the coarse vegeta- 
tion which had torced itself between the 
mouldering The moon was par- 
tially obscured by clouds; but, ever, and 
anon, threw a flickering light upon a 
white wolf, which, carved in stone, arose 
in the centre of the quadrangle ; a vague 
presentiment of ap peril stole 
over Bernhard’s mind, as, gazing upon 
the work of a rude scul pn sybil’s 
rophetic speech to his memory. 
At length the sky became too dark to 
it any outward — to be visible 
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The moon, at this moment, streamed 
through the breaking clouds into the 
casement. Bernhard took advantage of 
the gleam to disentangle some of the 
points of his dress, and glancing his eyes 
towards the court below, saw with sur- 
prise, ———— with horror, that it 
was peopled with dark forms gliding, 

ly and silently along; a sable multi- 
tude; each individual enveloped, from 
head to foot, in black drapery. For an 
instant, he fancied that he beheld some 
gloomy pageant of the dead; yet there 
was one of the crowd whose heavy limp- 


the palace. 

idea of the close vicinity of this man, 
unaccompanied by any expecta- 

jury from 7 malice, 


en 
l 
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could be quite certain that his 
not deceived him, a thick cloud 
the whole scene in impenetrable 
darkness ; and when the moon shone out 
in, it disclosed only the long grass, 
broken pavement, and the glaring 
white wolf. De Wilmenstein, striving to 
believe the whole to be a vision of the dis- 
tempered fancy, threw himself on his 
couch, and, though starting if a mouse 
stirred, fell, at length, into a profound 
slumber which lasted until sunrise. 
The soldier carefully concealed the 
phantasy which had haunted him on the 
g night, from the knowledge of 
irreverend companions, who al. 
teady amused themselves, by conjecturing 
the of some unearthly visitant 
to scare the intruder from his couch. 
Bernhard’s wonted hilarity was soon re- 
stored by the martial exercise which en- 
grossed the early part of the morning, and 
the pompous display which filled the 
streets of Ratisbon, as the members of 
the Diet repaired to the theatre of their 
deliberations. De Wilmenstein was deep- 
‘ly interested in proceedings which involv- 
ed the honour and the welfare of the 
emperor. Hitherto, notwithstanding the 
hostility expected fiom a violent faction, 
who espoused the cause of the deposed 
a the tage ns unanimity — 
: even the pope’s legate, who 
threatened the deanecleniinns of the 
church against Robert, now bent and 
bowed, in humble submission to the im- 
perial will. Bernhard gazed upon the 


F4 
aE 


re 


smooth and oily priest with feelings of 
abhorrence, and breathed a fervent prayer, 
as he saw his close association with blood- 
thirsty and. revengeful nobles, that no- 


thing might happen to disturb the sover- 
eigaty #0 happily 


entrusted to an illustri- 





ous prince, or to prevent the projected war 
in Lombardy. 

The twilight hour found Bernhard at 
the ducal banquet. He had obtained a 
seat next to the lovely Adine; and the 
malignant and hostile glances of prince 
Ladislaus, who glared fiercely upon him 
from the opposite side of the board, were 
either dis or defied. A ball suc- 
ceeded to the feast, and, again De Wil- 
menstein triumphed over a hated rival. 


He led his beautiful to the centre 
of the hall, and, wind 
mazes of the dance er, to the soft 


breathings of delicious music, their hearts 
seemed to expand in unison with each 
other; and many a blush, and many a 
tender sigh, told the delighted lover a tale 
which averted eyes, and lips sweet] 
false, would fain have Jone. doubtft 
The moments winged their flight with 
rapidity, and Bern was compelled to 
utter his last adieus: he lin; till the 
folding doors closed upon the snowy dra- 
pery of his beloved, as she followed 
slowly, and perchance reluctantly, in the 
train of the empress, and then turned to- 
wards his cheerless home. Mela, whom 
the knight had not seen since the first 
hours of his arrival, was waiting for him, 
and sprung to the at his earliest 
summons. While the act of with- 
— the ponderous bolt, the dark 
hand of her master grasped her arm, and 
he surlily commanded her to retire: mut- 
tering about the unseemliness of a dam- 
sel’s attendance upon fine young gentle- 
men. The poor girl seemed inexpressibly 
afflicted, by the disappointment of her 
scheme to gain the ear of the guest, who 
had been kind to her. She attempted to 
make a sign, but encountering the stern 
eye of Von Gratze, rushed from the hall 
before Bernhard could in or in- 
quire the meaning of her looks and ges- 
tures: he fancied that he could see the 
flutter of her garments before him, as he 
trod the long pane which led to his 
apartment; and so anxious did she ap- 
pear to address him, that he expected to 
find her concealed in some remote corner : 
he looked round vainly; there was no 
living creature within ken. 
we age ng y become se. 
ized with the spectral appearance 
chamber, and he felt a sensation of shame 
at the nervous state of his mind ; the ten- 
dency to magnify even trifling occurrences 
into something magi croay ominous. De- 
termined not ‘to indulge in the morbid 
hantasies which had nearly destroyed 
is last night’s repose, he hastily threw 
off his clothes, and approached bed. 
Upon the pillow lay a rusty dagger, evi- 
dently placed there since the 
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and again the blood rushed in a tide of 
emotion to his heart. He felt a strong 
conviction that some unseen danger ho- 
vered near, and, obeying the first impulse, 
resolved to seck his host; he placed his 
hand upon the door of the apartment, and 
discovered that it was fastened upon the 
outside ; it resisted all his efforts, and he 
found himself a prisoner. Suspicion now 
became certainty ; nothing remained but 
to await the attack, and to sell his life 
dearly. The knight’s armour was not in 
the chamber ; it had been taken away to 
be cleaned, and he arrayed himself in the 
dress which had been selected for his at- 
tendance upon the emperor at a solemn 
mass to be on the ensuing 
morning at the cathedral. 
Scarcely was Bernhard’s toilette com- 
pleted, ere the quivering flame of the 
p expired, and he was left to the light 
of an unclouded moon, which illuminated 
a portion of the chamber. Two hours 
moved. heavily away, and all. was still, 
profoundly tranquil. There was, how- 
ever, little temptation for repose, and De 
‘Wilmenstein’s vigilance did not relax ; he 
stood with his back against the wall watch- 
ing the chamber-door, screened from the 
immediate sight of those who might seek 
an entrance there, by a tall chair which he 
placed before him. While thus upon the 
alert, a mirror, close beside him, 
suddenly, and without noise, flew open, 
at the touch of some person behind it. 
The heavy frame-work of this antique 
ornament rested against the ehair, and 
completed p tana oo prnemaheent, who, 
ina laced exactly site, 
saw a mulled on bearing a icine. 
er and.a lamp, steal cautiously forward. 


ding night. Bernhard, bending forward. 
i tried to make himself master of 
the whispered communications . of this 
mysterious council; but he caught theijz 
import from the gestures of the members, 
and the words “ death” and the “ 
ror,” blended together, which reached 
ears. A narrow staircase led from the 
gallery where the knight stood to the hall 
below ; Bernhard descended, .and to his 
great surprise, fonnd, on looking thro 
a chink in the door, that the assembly had 
vanished, every apparent outlet was made 
it, and, so an aang mgt search for 
the means of regress from tie building, 
he returned to his chamber. The door 
still refused to yield to his efforts; day 
had now broken, and he almost despaired 
of being liberated from his irksome con. 
finement. Hour after hour passed slowly 
away ; the emperor was, probably, even 
now moving in procession to the cathe. 
dral, whence, perchance, he might never 
return alive. 

Exhausted by unavailing efforts to break 
@ passage through his prison, Bernhard 
sate down ; his quick ear detected a light 
step in the adjoining corridor ; a bolt fall, 
and Mela appeared. single moment 
only was given to explanation and to 
thanks. The knight learned that the jea- 
lousy of Ladislaus had prompted the as- 
sassin’s hand, and, following his gentle 
guide, he reached the street by a private 
way, and sped swiftly towards the church. 
The imperial train had already passed the 
portal, and were advancing to the high 
altar. Bernhard looked around for the 
conspirators; they were at a distance, 
and, from their gers, no immediate 
danger seemed probable; but, in pro- 





is suspicious visitant approached the 
‘bed, and raised his weapon in the act to 
Strike ; and, satisfied that he had only to 
contend with a single adversary, the knight 
rushed from his hiding-place, and sprang 
upon the enemy. A brief and desperate 
struggle Pron 3 Mearly overpowered, 
» by a violent effort, wrested the 

. dagger from his opponent’s hand, and, 
plunging it into the assassin’s heart, he 
fell upon the floor. De Wilmen- 
stein seized the lamp, and left the cham. 
ber by the concealed entrance, which still 
—— ed open. It led a through a 
winding passage to a vestibule or . 
which looked into a spacious hall ; ped] 
there, seated round a table, in close de- 
bate, their black cloaks thrown partially 
azide, he saw the pope’s legate at the head 
of those malecontent nobles, whose en- 
mity to the emperor had been formerly 
manifested, and in whom he had no diffi- 
culty in izing the dark phantoms 
yard on the prece- 


who had filled the 


ing the warning so necessary for the 
safety of the sovereign of Germany, the 
delay of a moment might be fatal, and 
the knight rushed on, casting eager glances 
in all directions : a slight movement, a 
cobweb flashing through the golden motes 
which marked the descent of the sun- 
beams across the aisle, directed his atten- 
tion to the roof. He fixed his eyes upon 
it, and observed, that, in the centre of the 
church, the cumbrous arched work of each 
slanting rafter concealed a man armed 
with some heavy missile. A few more 
of the procession’s measured paces would 
bring Robert under the ambuscade. Fran. 
ticly exclaiming ‘ Treason ! treason !” 
Bernhard pressed, with irresistible force, 
through the crowd, and, grasping the em- 
peror’s hand, drew him back, at the in- 
stant that a ponderous bar of iron fell, 
ringing on the pavement at his feet. All 
was uproar and confusion ; the emperor's 
friends drew their swords, and, rallying 
round, conveyed him in haste to the du- 
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eal . Some of the’principals of the 
i mt were promptl arrested, and 
many escaped. ce islaus was 
not amid the number whom a timely 
flight from the ty of his 
‘ime ; but, while the host of the White 
Wolf, Von Gratze, and the other instru- 
ments of his daring faction, perished on 
the scaffold, he received the milder doom 
of imprisonment in the dungeons of the 
sate. The eminent service performed by 
Bernhard de Wilraenstein introduced him 
to the emperor's notice, and he rose rapidly 


to court favour. Before the diet broke 
up, he presented the gentle Mela with a 
ion, saw her happily 


in a cheerful home ; the lau- 

rels which he gained at Brescia, in Ro- 

bert’s spirited h unfortunate cam- 

t the Milanese, and the 

rs lavished upon him by his partial 

sovereign, softened the proud heart of the 

Baron Craussan, and hard became 
the happy husband of Adine. 





THE WIDOW AND THE FATHERLESS. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


Wet, thon art gone, and I am left ; 
But ah! how cold and dark to me 
This world, of every charm bereft, 
Where all was beautiful with thee ! 


Though 1 have seen thy form depart 

For ever from my widow'd eye, 

hide thee in mine inmost heart ; 

There, there, at least, thou canst not die. 


Farewell on earth :— heav’n claim’d its own ; 
Yet when from me thy presence went, 
I was exchanged for God alone ; 
—Let dust and ashes learn content. 
a . & * 
Ha! those small voices, silver-sweet ! 
Fresh from the fields my babes appear ; 
They fill my arms, they clasp my feet; 
—Oh ! could your father see us here ! 





Time’s Telescope for 1827. 
FourTEeEN volumes of this interest- 
_ing work are before the public, and the 
annual now under notice shrinks not from 
comparison with its highly amusing and 


instructive predecessors. The antiqua- 
rian, peel sexvery biographical, and as- 
tronomical notices are recorded with fide- 
lity, and accounts of local and peculiar 
customs are very pleasantly related. The 
poetry is brag foe extracts from 
contemporary are given, but 
the original poetical Shinde’ awe done 
by Delia, of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and the Howetts, W.R. and M. A 


ig engravii of Highbury Col- 
ag the title. Upon the whole, 
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Time’s Telescope is a favourite of ours. 
It may be regarded as a book for ev 
day and every month of the year; 
whether resorted to for information, in- 
struction, or amusement, will prove alike 
valuable and useful. We cannot too 
earnestly recommend it to the attention of 
our rs. The following are the only 
extracts we can now find room for :— 


SINGLE BLOCKS OF STONE. 


THE enormous columns of granite used 
for the portico of the new church building 
in the Place d’Isacc, at St. Petersburgh, 
are very remarkable. In order to form a 
proper estimate of their size, we may give 
the comparative magnitude of the largest 
blocks known, both ancient and modern. 
1. The column of Alexandria, commonly 
called Pompey's Pillar, holds the first 
rank: it is of a ee 
nite, 67 feet, 4 inches, 114 lines.—2. 
columns of the Church d’Isacc, in height 
56 feet.—3. The columns, whose ruins 
are near Mount Citoria, at Rome, height 
52 feet, 4 inches.—4. Columns of the por- 
tico of the Pantheon, height 46 feet, 9 
inches, 11 lines.—5. Columns of the Ca- 
thedral of Casan, at St. Petersburgh, 
height 42 feet.—6. Two columns of the 
Church of St. Paul, at Rome, without 
the enclosure, height 38 feet, 4 inches. 
—7. The columns near the Baths of Dio- 
clesian, and those of Caracalla, now placed 
at Florence, near the Pont Trinité, of the 
same height as the p . To these 
may be added a beautiful column of white 
marble, about 40 feet long, taken from a 
quarry on the south side of the Simplon 
road ; it was destined by Napoleon for 
the ornamental improvements of Milan. 


Comparative heights of the highest Edi- 


JSices known in the wor 


Pyramid of Ghizeh in Egypt - 543 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Cologne 501 
Steeple of the Minster at Strasburg 486 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Antwerp 476 


Enz. Feet. 


Pyramids of Chi in Egypt - 452 
Steeple of St. Stephen’s at Vienna 442 
Steeple of the Minster at Ulm - 431 


Cupola of St. Peter’s at Rome. - 431 
Pyramid of Cephrenes in Egypt 426 
Steeple of St. Martin's at Landshut 422 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Cremona 396 
Steeple of the Minster at Friburg 395 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Florence 384 
Steeple of St. Persina in Saxony 382 
Cupola of the Cathedral at Milan 357 
Steeple of the Cathedral at Utrecht 356 
Pyramid of Sackkarah in pt 356 
Steeples of Notre Dame at Munich 348 
Cupola of St. Paul’s at London - 347 
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F Eng. Feet. a range of purple clouds, edged with 
Steeple of St. Aschariusat Bremen 345 vivid gold, Prreed a delightful contrast 
Steeples of the Cathedral at Mag- with the softened crimson of the setting 
deburg- - - - - - = 335 sun. In opposition to this glowing scene, 
Steeple of St. Mark’s at Venice- 328 the eastern heavens were filled with heavy 
Cupola of the Jesuit’s Church at clouds of a brilliant whiteness, and cold 
Paris - - - - - - 314 en backed by a clear blue sky. 
Asinelli Tower at Bologna - - 314 he calm sea exhibited, in a softened 
Cupola of the Invalids at Paris 205 ‘ the beauties above it, and its sur. 
Steeple of St. Mary’s at Berlin - 202 face was occasional] ruffled by the rapid 
re motions of : shoal of porpoises ate 
AN ALPINE-WINTER. jar mrothules tercther, and thet the 
Tue following beautiful sketch is from alone broke the universal stillness. This 
the novel of Valperga :— delightful evening .far jexcelled, in m 
“ He ‘the beautiful Alps, -opinion,-any. I . gun-set; but the 
the bou of his native country; . -of two large reminded 
their white domes and peaks pierced the us but too well that we were in a far dif. 
silence, the deep 


serene atmosphere ; 

silence of an Alpine winter, reigned among 
their ravines.’ As he advanced into their 
solitudes, he lost all traces of the footste 
of man, and almost of animals ; an eag 
would sometimes cross a ravitze, or a cha- 
mois was seen hanging on the nearly per- 
pendicular rock: The giant pines were 
weighed down by a huge canopy of snow, 
and the silent torrents and frozen water- 
falls were covered, and almost hid, by the 
aniform mass. The paths of the valleys, 
and the ascent of = mountains ever diffi- 
cult, were almost sermyh perpetual 
showers of snow every track, and a 
few straggling alone guided the tra- 
veller in his journey. The 
vulture, leaving his nest in rock, 
screamed above, seeming to tell the rash 
adventurer who dared disturb his haunts, 
that his torn ‘limbs were the tribute due 
to him, the monarch of that region. ‘Some- 
times even the road was strewed with the 
limbs of the venturous. chamois, whose 
sure feet had failed among the snows ; 
and the approach of Castruccio scared the 
birds of prey from their on his 
half-frozen limbs. The road was cut in 
the side of ‘a precipitous mountain ;. be- 
low, the stream, which had cleared its 
way in the very depth of the valley, was 
hidden by the over-hanging of the preci- 
pice; above, the mountain-side, ost 
valture-baffling,—black, except where the 
snow had found a resting-place in its 
clefts, towered so high, that the head be- 
came dizzy when the traveller would have 
gazed on the walled-in heavens.” 


AN EVENING SCENE AT SEA, 
NEAR GREE NLAND'S COAST. 
AT a quarter past ten the sun set; the 
sky over head was of the purest azure, 
here and there sprinkled with light sil- 
very clouds of the most fantastic forms. 
At about mid-heaven, in the western sky, 


ferent climate.—Capt. Lyon's Journal. 





PRICE OF PROVISIONS, &e. 
From -the time of King John to Henry 
VI. an interval of 300 years. 
Joun.— Wheat Is. a quarter. 
Henry I11.—Barley 2s. a quarter ; oats 
a ape gee 
w -—A fat capon 1}d.; a 
4d. ; a fat. lamb 4d. ea 
ey a nae ey 
a cal 3a - 2d. ; a pig 6d. ; 
a pal of ond 4d. Gagon oe ne Is. Bd. ; 
a@ tat goose 24d. ; o! 4 quarts 
1d. ; 1 acre of pasture ld. . 
Richard II.—A quarter of wheat 2s. ; 
1 ox 8s.3 1 cow 5s. gallon of white 
wine 6d. 


Edward III.—A quarter of corn 2s.; 
2 hens Id. ; 1 hog 1s. 6d. 

Henry iv.—Cow 7s.; 2 bushels of 
wheat 10d. 7 a dung-cart Is. 2d. 

Henty VI.—A ‘ram 8d. ; 20 pullets 
ls. 8d. ; a cow 2s. 8d. 

Edward III.—A quarter of wheat 2s.; 
fat ox Gs. 8d. ; fat 6d. ; fat goose 
2d.; a pig ld 

Henry IV.—A quarter of wheat 4s.; 
barley 2s.; peas ld.; 1 gallon of red 
wine 4d. 

Henry VI.—Weekly allowance of fel- 
lows of colleges 1s. 4d. ; labourers 1d. a 
day ; — of wine 3d.; a bullock 5s; 
goose 


A Tailor’s Bill in 1616. 
For making a suit of clothes - 
For making a cloak 
For making a morning gown - 
For making a black gown- - 


seeegs. 
— a i oO 
aeanas & 
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